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Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


Sixteenth Annual Session, August 18-30, 1941 
Sponsored by MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


THEODORE Morrison, Director 


PURPOSE 


IN 1941 THE BREAD Loar Writers’ CONFERENCE will hold its six- 
teenth annual session. The Conference began as a pioneer attempt 
to provide for writers opportunities not to be found elsewhere. Since 
its origin it has served and still serves as a model for similar enterprises 
in many parts of the country. Its continuous experience and the dis- 
tinguished roll of its staff members are evidence of its leadership and 
steadily increasing vigor. 

The Conference began with the notion that many writers would 
find it extremely helpful to be able to bring their manuscripts to a 
group of experienced professionals—writers, teachers, or editors—in 
surroundings where direct discussion and criticism would be easy and 
pleasant. It has kept this idea as the core of its program. Its full 
plan of work provides: (1) informal classroom exposition and dis- 
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cussion of the technical problems of the short story, the novel, verse, 
plays, articles, writing for children, writing of radio script; (2) 
“clinics” for group discussion of manuscripts by Conference mem- 
bers; (3) individual interviews with staff members for criticism of 
manuscript; (4) surveys and explanations by experts of publish- 
ing and marketing problems; (5) critical lectures of general interest 
on contemporary writers and literary movements by staff members 
and visiting speakers. 

Thus the Conference is of interest to those who wish general in- 
struction in the main kinds of writing; to those who wish direct crit- 
icism of their own manuscripts; to those who wish information and 
advice about publishing; and to those who wish to come without man- 
uscripts, simply to hear professional writers and eminent teachers 
discuss the literary craft. The Conference is specifically designed and 
planned for those who wish as far as they possibly can to be practis- 
ing writers; its primary aim is to give them a better conception, a 
more intelligent understanding, of the craft they wish to work at 
and of the conditions under which it is professionally practised. The 
Conference is also of interest to students of contemporary literature 
in this country, and to teachers, especially to college teachers of 
composition. 

The Conference does not take the view that a practising writer 
can be produced by education, formal training, or criticism; certainly 
not in two weeks. It believes that its program is rewarding in many 
ways and degrees to different individuals: as a pleasant and stimulat- 
ing experience; as an aid to the better understanding of the writers’ 
job; as a means of more rapid advancement toward the success of 
which a given individual is capable; as a source of wise counsel and 
helpful associations in particular publishing problems, where such 
problems may arise. 
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Verse Clinic—Mr. Untermeyer Conducting 


STAFF AND PROGRAM 
VERSE 


Robert Frost Mr. Frost’s association with the Conference began 
with its origin; he was one of those who helped to guide it at the 
start, and has continued to give it his intimate support and wise in- 
fluence. A collected edition of his poems, from A Boy’s Will through 
A Further Range, appeared in 1939. 


Louis Untermeyer Poet, Anthologist. Author of Heine; editor 
of Modern American and British Poetry, etc. Mr. Untermeyer’s 
autobiography, From Another World, containing reminiscences of 
Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Elinor Wylie and others, appeared in 
BID 


William Carlos Williams Author of Complete Collected Poems, In 
the American Grain (prose), Life Along the Passaic River (stories), 
White Mule (novel), In the Money (novel), and other books. 


Mr. Frost will give a series of talks and readings. Mr. Unter- 
meyer will conduct classroom discussions of verse manuscripts and 
will give individual interviews. Dr. Williams will visit the Confer- 
ence to give a reading and to take part in classroom discussions. 


FIGRION 


Bernard DeVoto Novelist, Serial Writer, Critic. Author of We 
Accept with Pleasure; Mark Twain’s America; Forays and Rebuttals; 
Minority Report; Editor, Mark Twain in Eruption; Editor, Easy 
Chair department, Harper’s Magazine. 


Frances Woodward Curtis Writer, editor. Contributor of fiction, 
articles, and reviews to The Atlantic, The New Yorker, Harper’s, 
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Article Clinic—Robeson Bailey, Fletcher Pratt, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Conducting 


McCall’s, The Saturday Evening Post, The Saturday Review, etc; 
author of "Race Riot in Oklahoma” (included in W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s Tellers of Tales). Former associate Editor, Atlantic Monthly. 


Helen Everitt Magazine writer and former literary agent. Con- 
tributor to Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, Ladies Home Journal. 


John Marquand Author of the Mr. Moto stories; of Lord Timothy 
Dexter, The Late George Apley (Pulitzer Prize novel), Wickford 
Point, H. M. Pulham, Esq., etc. 


Mr. DeVoto, Mrs. Curtis, and Mrs. Everitt, with other staff mem- 
bers, will discuss the novel and the short story in lectures and class- 
room discussions, and will give individual interviews for criticism 
of manuscripts. Mr. Marquand will visit the Conference to take part 
in a number of classroom discussions of fiction. 


PLAYWRITING 


John W. Gassner Head of the playreading department of The 
Theatre Guild; instructor in playwriting at Hunter College, New 
York; member of the New York Drama Critics Circle. Editor of 
Twenty Best Plays of the American Theatre; author of Masters of the 
Drama, etc. 
Walter Prichard Eaton Head of the work in playwriting at the 
Yale School of the Drama. 

Mr. Gassner will deal with the drama in lectures, clinics, and per- 
sonal interviews. Mr. Eaton will give an evening lecture on the con- 
temporary theatre. 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Fletcher Pratt Author of Hail Cesar!, Ordeal by Fire, The Lost 
Battalion (in collaboration), and many other books; pulp writer and 
editor; contributor of articles to The Saturday Evening Post, The 
American Mercury, Esquire, The Saturday Review of Literature, and 
many other magazines. 


Walter Prichard Eaton Besides his work in the drama, Mr. Eaton 
has written many volumes of personal essays, garden books, books for 
boys, etc. 


Mr. Pratt will deal with the article in lectures, clinics, and in- 
terviews; he will emphasize the practical aspects of article writing, 
and will give actual training to the article-writing group by “editori- 
al assignments” and other means. Mr. Eaton will conduct discussions 
of the personal and literary essay, and of opportunities for writing 
about nature, local history, and other personal interests. 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 


Philip Cohen Chief of the Radio Research Project at the Library 
of Congress; formerly Production Director of the U. S. Office of 
Education; first Director of the New York University Radio Work- 
shop. 


Mr. Cohen will attend the Conference for a week and will deal 
with radio script writing through lectures, discussions, and interviews. 
He will illustrate radio technique by means of recordings. 





Theatre and Library 
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Mr. Morrison and Mr. Frost Edith Mirrielees, Conferring 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
Barbara Fleury Author of Luckypiece, Runaway Deer (books 
for children) ; lecturer; authority on school library work for children. 
Miss Fleury will give lectures, clinics, and interviews on writing 
for children. 
PUBLICATION ADVISERS 
C. Raymond Everitt Executive Vice-President of Little, Brown 
& Co. 
Alan Collins Literary agent; head of the New York office of Cur- 
tis Brown, Ltd. 
Mr. Everitt will discuss book publishing, contracts, rights, etc. 
Mr. Collins will discuss magazine publishing, rights, and the rela- 
tions of authors and agents. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CONFERENCE 


Theodore Morrison Author of The Serpent in the Cloud (narra- 
tive poem) and Notes of Death and Life (poems). Contributor of 
reviews, essays, and poems to The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and other magazines. 


ADMISSION 


Two classes of membership in the Conference are offered: 


(1) Those who wish to bring manuscripts to Bread Loaf for 
criticism by the staff should apply for admission as Contributors. 


(2) Those who do not wish to submit manuscripts should ap- 
ply for admission as Auditors. 





ad 


== ad 


(1) Contributors 


CONTRIBUTORS are asked to submit examples of their work, published 
or unpublished, at the time of application. The object of asking for 
these examples is to provide as far as possible that contributing mem- 
bers of the Conference shall be likely to profit by the criticism of 
the staff. Those who do not seem likely to profit by staff criticism 
will be advised not to enroll as Contributors. 

Admission as a Contributor should in no sense be taken as an 
indication of the sort of criticism which the applicant should expect 
from staff members after reaching Bread Loaf. Nor should it be taken 
as a judgment on the merits or promise of the work submitted. It 
represents only the careful but not infallible opinion of a preliminary 
manuscript reader that the applicant may reasonably expect to profit 
as a writer by the instruction, criticism, and associations of Bread 
Loaf. 

No criticism of any manuscript will be given before the Con- 
ference begins. 


(2) Auditors 


AUDITORS may attend all lectures, discussions, “clinics,” and other 
general meetings of the Conference. They may not submit manu- 
scripts for staff criticism; otherwise their privileges are in no way 
different from those of Contributors. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR ADMISSION 


(1) Write for application blanks to Language Schools Office, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


(2) If you desire admission as a Contributor, forward examples 
of your published or unpublished work at the same time that you 
return your application blank. As much material may be submitted 
as you feel is necessary to represent fairly the range and quality of 
your work. 

All manuscripts must be clearly typewritten, and will be re- 
turned only if accompanied by full postage or clear directions for 
return by express collect. A full and clear address should be written 
on all manuscripts as well as on all letters. Address your applica- 
tion, with manuscript, to Richard L. Brown, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury, Vermont. (Do 
not address correspondence to Bread Loaf, Vermont, before August 
18.) 

Some time may pass before manuscripts can be returned, and 
it will therefore be an advantage to keep copies. 


(3) If you desire admission as an Auditor, return your appli- 
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cation, without manuscript, to Richard L. Brown. Take care to in- 
dicate that you wish admission as Auditor. 


FEES 


(1) For Contributors: 


The charge for membership in the Conference for Contributors 
is $100.00, plus the charge for a room in the Bread Loaf Inn or one of 
the cottages. The fee of $100.00 includes charges for tuition and 
board for the duration of the Conference. Rooms may be had at a 
cost of $8.00 to $42.00 for the full term. Address all correspondence 
in regard to rooms to Miss Virginia Ingalls, Language Schools Office, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. A deposit of $5.00 
should be made with her on or before August 1. Make all checks 
payable to Middlebury College. No refunds can be made in case 
of cancellation. 


(2) For Auditors: 


The charge for Auditors is $75.00 plus room charges. Auditors 
may enroll for one week at $50.00 plus room charges, but otherwise 
there will be no deduction for part-time attendance. 

Any person whose application for membership in the Confer- 





Graphic Arts Workshop of Bread Loaf Printers 
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ence has been accepted, and who has accordingly contracted for 
board and tuition on this understanding, will be required to abide 
by this arrangement after reaching Bread Loaf. The Conference, 
however, reserves the right to request the withdrawal of any member. 


DATES 


THE CONFERENCE begins with the noon meal on registration day, 
Monday, August 18, and concludes with breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 31. Members traveling by train or bus should buy tick- 
ets for Middlebury, Vermont. Free transportation from Middlebury 
to Bread Loaf is provided on August 18, and from Bread Loaf to 
Middlebury on August 31. Those who bring manuscripts to Bread 
Loaf should bring them if possible in their hand luggage, so that they 
may be submitted to the Director on registration day. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE CONFERENCE offers each year a number of fellowships to writ- 
ers of marked promise who are nominated and recommended by pub- 
lishers, editors, well-known authors, literary agents, or teachers. Or- 
dinarily, fellowship holders have some definite achievement already to 
their credit, in the form of one or more published books or promin- 
ent contributions to magazines. Their presence is an additionally 
stimulating and enriching influence at the Conference. Nominations 
should be made informally in a letter to the Director from the editor 
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Mrs. Florida Watts Smyth and Mr. Untermeyer 
Examine Proofs at Print Shop 
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Fletcher Pratt John Gassner 





or writer sponsoring the candidate, and all nominations should be in 
the Director's hands by March 15 preceding the session for which 
the candidate is recommended. 

Among our fellows in recent years have been Josephine John- 
son (proposed by The Atlantic Monthly); James Still (proposed by 
Viking Press); Robert Francis (proposed by Macmillan); Harriet 
Hassell (proposed by Harper and Brothers) ; Theodore Straus (pro- 
posed by Little, Brown); Holmes Alexander (proposed by Harper 
and Brothers) ; Eudora Welty (proposed by Katherine Anne Porter) ; 
Marian Sims (proposed by Herschel Brickell); John Ciardi (pro- 
posed by Louis Untermeyer); Carson McCullers (proposed by 
Houghton Mifflin) ; and others. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Frank DeWitt, Instructor in Printing, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, will counsel writers interested in typography at 
the Graphic Arts Workshop, home of the Bread Loaf Printers. Each 
year examples of the work of Bread Loaf writers are published by the 
Printers in conjunction with the Middlebury College Press. 


RECREATION AND SURROUNDINGS 


MOoUNTAIN-CLIMBING, horse-back riding, tennis, and other games 
are available at or immediately about Bread Loaf Inn. Golf courses 
are available at Middlebury, Brandon, or farther afield; and swim- 
ming at Lake Dunmore. 

Bread Loaf Inn is a hotel of picturesque history and exceptional 
situation. It stands in the midst of one of the most magnificent for- 
est tracts in the Eastern states. It is well up in the Green Mountains, 
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which overlook the Champlain Valley. The nearest community, 
few miles down the road, is the village of Ripton, where old-fash- 
ioned square dancing thrives with great vitality and annually at- 
tracts visitors from Bread Loaf. 


ONE WRITER'S REPORT” 


For something over three years I wondered about Writers? Con- 
ferences—whether there was anything real to be given, whether they 
were worth their various fees, just how useful a meeting held under 
professional auspices could be to the average beginning writer. This 
summer, at the Bread Loaf Writers? Conference, sixty of us discov- 
ered the answers... . 

Categorically, there was no magic formula for writing success 
divulged at Bread Loaf upon the payment of the hundred-dollar 
fee. There were no algebraic equations. There was not even an 
Uzzell graph. Theodore Morrison, director of the Conference for 
eleven years, warned of this in his opening remarks: 


The pathetic assumption that there are rules, methods, techniques, teachers’ precepts 
that can take the risk of failure out of the writer’s venture is not sensible; at best it is 
ignorant; at worst it is a dodge, an attempt to shift responsibility from the one place where 
it truly resides. That is in the imagination and nerve of the writer himself . . . . Is 
there, then, no part of the craft which may be learned, nothing which the writer may gain 
from skilled criticism of his work? I believe there is much. The craft of fiction contains 
a body of lore, or common problems for which observable and applicable solutions have 
been found by successful writers. A clever teacher can make these problems and solutions 
intelligible; he can rub the scales from the eyes of a student and focus his perception of 
important technical conditions . . . . But do not think the success of your writing will 
ever come from anything but your real nature as a person and from that in you which lies 
deeper than self-knowledge. 


*Excerpts from an article by Miriam Rugel in The Writer, reprinted by permission of the 
Editor. 
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This is a statement of Bread Loaf philosophy and a conclusion at 
which the intelligent student has perhaps himself arrived before 
reaching any Writers? Conference. With limitations thus defined, 
we can, in all fairness and honesty, examine Conference advantages. 
. . The lectures, given by such practiced craftsmen as Ber- 
nard DNO J. P. Marquand, Robert Frost, John W. Gassner, Flet- 
cher Pratt, and Herschel Brickell, were good lectures; they covered 
novel, short story, poetry, play, article, literary criticism; all were 
open to the entire group; there were more than any one person could 
attend. Clinics and private conferences afforded opportunity to 
present for criticism a body of work, to ask isolated and long-vexing 
questions, and to observe skilled minds at work on common creative 
problems 
At first writers in the aggregate are apt to be overwhelming— 
you’ve worked along alone, you’ve built up a personal identity, you’ve 
come to think of writing as something peculiarly your own; sud- 
denly you find a lot of other people have been doing the same thing. 
You're not sure you like it. You think maybe you’d better go home. 
Then you goin to lunch. Three people sit around a small table: 
a tall girl from Virginia, a precise grey-haired lady very proud of 
Illinois, a sightly bewildered young man from Fitchburg, Mass. 
Writers all. You groan and pass the butter. Somebody says some- 
thing about work. Somebody else says something about work. 
You’ve something to say yourself, and so, it seems, “has the young 
man. You forget to be depressed. You discover something very ex- 
citing; you discover you know a common language. It’s a grand 
thing to discover at that. It’s what you came for, really ... . 





Bread Loaf Mountain 
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There's a girl at the next table who's sold secondary slicks; per- 
haps you have, too. You merge. She's made markets unfamiliar to 
you. They won't be unfamiliar long. 

This exchange between each other provided one of the steady 
high spots for the group during the two weeks of Conference—this 
opportunity to talk with other young writers, to discover what the 
next person has done, to exchange case histories and editorial notes, 
to say all the things that have been saved up for much too long, to 
measure yourself against varying levels of success. It was, as the 
grey-haired lady said, fun. More than that, it was valuable 

Clinics at Bread Loaf consisted usually of three, four, or five 
staff members going hammer and tongs on a submitted script. And, 
believe me, when Marquand, DeVoto, Wallace Stegner, and Louis 
Untermeyer work out simultaneously on your pet story (which, of 
course, editors have rejected simply because of a universal negative 
attitude) that story receives a workout. I know. 

I remember one article clinic during which Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Robeson Bailey, and Fletcher Pratt constituted themselves a 
Sunday supplement editorial desk, and, out of fifteen feature story 
ideas, we sold them four. But, by the end of the session, we knew 
that publicity, no matter how skilfully circumnavigated, does not 
bring checks, that the element of timeliness in feature stories can be 
more important than eloquent writing, that the new semifictional 
approach in articles is becoming rapidly popular, and that editors as 
well as readers are unimpressed by the personal essay detailing indi- 
vidual reactions to individual problems . . 

This is the kind of thing discussed at Bread Loaf during lectures, 
clinics, conferences, and between all of them. We talked about the 
tools of our trade, about how they might be most effectively used. 
People who had written successfully told us what had worked for 
them and how; these people were willing to read and talk about the 
things we had done. 

And still there has been no mention here of the many cases of 
individualized aid at Bread Loaf: the fine first novel which, recom- 
mended by the staff, went back to Doubleday, Doran in the pocket 
of a visiting representative; the young woman faced with editorial in- 
vitation to do sequels and unfamiliar with such technique who was 
brought into contact with a writer of fifty sequels; . . . . These 
things meant impetus and encouragement; those of us who in this 
business must meet failure often know of what supreme importance 
encouragement can be. 

And so, if there were no magic formulas, no algebraic equations, 
no textbook graphs, certainly there was stimulation, technical en- 
lightenment, and sometimes material aid in what Theodore Morrison 
has called "this curious little academy for the exploration of living 
letters.” 
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